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Vou. Il. BOSTON, OCTOBER, 1894. N 


“on ON THE USE OF BRICK IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
of ARCHITECTURE. 





k yy is undeniable that a very distinct prejudice exists against brick Eng 
and terra-cotta in ecclesiastical architecture,— a prejudice whicl fine a 
SS, veTy largely prevents the use of these permanent, fireproof, un tiful, but it is equally str 
versally accessible, comparatively inexpensive materials in any this last gr 
church work, save that of the Roman Catholics and of certain of the eautiful tha 
Protestant denominations Now I believe that this prejudice, thoug! n t n 
originally justifiable, and almost unavoidable at one time, is very f g rick 
unfortunate and no longer to be defended; therefore I wish to enter a through tl rowns t 
ll plea for the use of materials which possess so many elements of seldom be used ex 
° excellence, and which are at present, in this connection, so grievously hot, yellow, mottl rick 
misjudged. irge, an ricks are ¢ 
Let us see why this feeling exists The reasons are not hard to juliet tone 
a find They are, it seems to me, three in number: first, the lament ilding stones 
able nature of most contemporary ecclesiastical brickwork ; Set In the matte 
ond, the instinctive prejudice against a material which appears to bx re n st 
wanting in precedent, together with the feeling that brick and ten the f W 
cotta are not adaptable to the Gothic style; third, unfamiliarity with ses, are 
the possibilities of the materials. 
Let us briefly consider these in order. In the first place, it i tr 
hard to see how an intelligent architect or building committee coul y t s 
help being prejudiced against brick in this connection, in view of tl 
ecclesiastical horrors that are so much in evidence The irchitects 
of modern Roman Catholic churches manifestly have no sc es be 
iainst using brick, which is, ina way, unfortunate; for not O 
worse from a religious, artistic, or educational standpoint could 
imagined than the barren, idiotic, and blasphemous atrocities , 
deface the innocent landscape and misrepresent the Church In 0 
RS : i s : , s 
particular class of work, brick is used with no knowledge or apprecia poss 
ES. tion whatever of its possibilities. A very hard, smooth face-brick ples of presse 
ES laid in American bond. with white granite trimmings and galvanize¢ he conf g 
RCHES iron ornamentation, 1s the accepted formula; a sight of one of th« irticularly where it is 
resulting dreary and impious structures is about enough to impel a veather, militates ag 
sane observer to refuse brick for church work forever onfident that exper 
—_ Nor is the ordinary religious edifice of many of the denominations of brick and terra 
much better when brick is used. Here the cherished red_ face re n exampl 
brick of the Roman Catholic architect gives place to the blotched slab of 
and mottled and spotted, yellow and_ snuff-colored and orang obtained, it might o 
; ‘- Roman bricks,” so dear to the heart of the newly fledged architect Coming to the oO I 
Now the white granite trimmings yield to richly moulded terra-cotta. jection to it on histarigal 
ES, a dead red color probably, and with equal probability modelled in the excuse than in the fir 
: ‘* tasty” style of the mortuary sculptor. The tawdry, uneasy, un it is a living art, based on precedent ar tory it is true ida 
LTS. dignified result is not edifying, and it is small wonder that many men, ing itself absolutely to modern condit ind det \ 
looking aghast at these examples of brick church work, finding then tecture whi nerringly archivolog t t f 
to possess no single element of historical suggestion, beauty, or mo that is entirely «* emancipat I) y 


rality, forsake forever burnt clay and all its works. or Christian architecture in the N 
r $60.00. , 


Now, of course, misuse of a material does not argue impossi was it necessary. The time was not yet come wv extra 
SE. bility of right use. A wall of soft-surfaced, stone-gray brick, laid in agance and luxury had made thrift and economy nece¢ 
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too much to be said in favor of brick, too little against, to allow the 
sent prejudice long to continue. 


~ 


Let us look at these favorable points a little more « irefully. In 


nrst lace, brick is absolutely permanent, hreproot, and solid 
Good brick will endure pretty nearly forever. This is a great point; 
al eaail t] » elteestl tne hunted ts t 

for if a church should be anything, it should be honest and permanent 
In the second place, it is easily obtainable, for there is no place in 
this country where it cannot be procured with the greatest ease. Ot 


its rivals. dressed stone and seam-faced t 


Stone, or stone t 


} 


flat cleavage, the first is very expensive, the second not to be obtained 
everywhere, by a means Ouarry-faced stone I can’t look on as 
i rival. for it has no historical precedent whatever, and is uneasy an 
. ° 1 } 1 ] 
ndignifed in ettect it third place, DricK IS COMparatively cheap 
sing it an architect is able to obtain a substantial and beautiful 
] + } + hy] hi ‘ 1 
ding, while the amount saved over s ne enabies him to proviae 
cher mouldings and more elaborate carving in the trimming stone 
than would otherwise be the case, while he very possibly may be able 
) ce rra-cotta tracery in his windows, and so get rid of the 
wooden abominations that are such a trial to his sense of fitness and 
} nest 
On the whole, it is hard to see what there is of adequate argument 
» be ottered rainst this materia It is characteristic of this age 
being honest and dignified, the objections cannot be brought 
wainst it which can be adduct igainst iron and steel constructio 
st forever prevent their use in church work. For this 
ison it is the duty of the art of architecture to accept it, mould it to 
‘ 6 i —— thy 1 hor bh] 
Ss uses, an i of i ildin nedium as worthy and honorable 
penne Ds eg te ee ‘ , seas wie thin taster. { 
is stone has been In the pas It can never supersede this latter, for 
in never g 1 surface as dignified as well-dressed sandstone or 
as eal ful aS s€am-tfacead granite, l can ikKe a WOrTUDY econa 
. : 1; f ¢ Dat ee 1 making 
on, superseding quarry-faced stone and rubble, and making 
ne : : : . ; 
possible in the vast number of cases strong, beautiful, and substantial 
es, where now are wooden expedients or nondescript makeshifts 
de of sti stone walls and cedar cles 
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circular window of terra 
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STA. MARIA IN COSMEDIN, ROMI 


- s with genuine pleasure that we call the attention of readers to 


hey may have over- 


advertising page vil, if by any chance t 
looked it It is the first instalment of the new advertisement of the 


Hydraulic Press Brick, which was announced two months ago. The 


ecorative border will each month enclose a new photograph of some 
interesting example of brick architecture. The present subject is the 
Basilican church of Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, built during the last 
ears of the eighth century The tower possesses particular interest 


as being one of the best of the many square brick towers attached to 
churches in Rome. It is only fifteen feet broad and one hundred and 


en feet high. Ferguson says that, ‘* notwithstanding this, there is 
a great dignity in the design, and, in a city where buildings are not 
generally tall, its height is sufficient to give it prominence without 


overpowering other objects.” 
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BRICK AND MARBLE enn? Sem ve eet uw the . _ 


BRICK 


and are now st turnes 


IN HE MI y IL ~ A VNra think we may fairly assume that in 1313. whe 
l a l l D a, d G ES. ind in part reconstructed, the old crypt d 
of its associations. anc rt be 
might at first no t : 
CHAPTER VI. CONTINUED : . ai 
the church above i great 
G. EDMUND STREET. SC ANG CORVERIERCe Or at ceo 
i ' n e! t ilt irs 
a the way back from San Zenone into the city a small church is \ monument close to the entra 
passed, — the oratory of the same saint, — where his body is said It represents-a professor with | tt ‘ 
to have rested for a time before it was taken to the Basilica. The only books have inscriptions on the | 


architectural features are of a 
long subsequent period, a 
very good circular window in 
the west gable, and a door 
way with a pointed canopy 
supported on shafts above it, 
under which of old no doubt 
there was a painting. 

Beside San Zenone | 
think the only very grand 
church as yet unmentioned 


is that of San Fermo Mag 





viore, a vast Romanesque 
basilica without aisles, but 
with small transepts, and a 
chancel and north and south 
chancel,—aisles opening into 
the nave by three arches, 
which exactly correspond 
with its vast width; a not 
very beautiful arrangement, 
which we shall meet with 
again in the church of the 
Eremitani at Padua, and in 
others of the great churches 
of the preaching orders of 
monks. 

The fabric of the east 
end and the eastern half of 
the nave appears to be of 

ry early date; I should be 

sposed to say the end of 
the tenth or beginning of the 
eleventh century. A_ lofty 
crypt is constructed under 
the whole of this part, all 
he columns of which are 


square; some of them mere 


P 
a 
‘ 
t 
- 
t 
rr 


masses of masonry, others 


7 


slender monoliths. The 


mouldings here are rather 





Roman in character than 


Lombard. The 


groining is 
poe Xs ITALIAN BRICKWORK 
all of brick, and very ex- ° 
. . . sas 2 indows at Ve } rice, | letto, bre 
tensive remains of paintings 1, 2, Windows at Verona - nt 
: 3, Cornice, S. brogio, Mil c Window ir tto, M 
are still to be seen through- ’ — AaOOg sin : 


. 6. Wall Arcade, San Fermo, Maggiore 
out, the large columns having 


single figures painted on them, one on each face. Access to the canopy is the crucifixie 

crypt is obtained (by the clergy) from the cloister, south of the church, Going to the exterior one 

and by the people through a very spacious staircase entered from the and north of the chancel a tower. East of t 
outside by a door just west of the north porch. So good indeed are of the tower are small apsidal projections of | 

the means of access, that no doubt the crypt was once extensively both of them in ruins and unusex The 

used by the laity, for whom these stairs were specially intended. It from that of the later work, being of alt t 

is now not used at all, — just as is the case with old crypts all over and of stone 

Europe, — but then it is fair to say that the church is no longer served The exterior of the principal apse is very remark 





by the Regular Clergy by whom it was built, and that their conventual to the fourteenth century Each s 
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erwise of any interest; it has a very late Gothic west front, of poor 


It is impossible to walk about Verona without meeting at every 


th wv vs whose design is similar to those so often seen in 

Venice, but the execution and arrangement are generally so inferior 
re ta what ¢ ; » th that I shall def o ] I t the 

re Oo W i ey are nere, tha Shall Geter saying much about them 


til | am describing the palaces and ancient buildings of Venice 


Chey are almost always finished with ogeed trefoils at the top, and are 
irranged sing! , or in co iple S or more tog ther, and one above the 
ther, the same in each story of the house; their mouldings are thin 


nd reedy, and the carving of their finials, when they have any, is 
ry poor Examples of these windows will be seen by most travellers 


he views from the bridges across the Adige are very striking. 


Che main irt of the city is on the right bank, and the river describes 
1 . = : 1 ! 
arly a semicircle round it The opposite bank is only partially 
built over, and has a largish suburb, upon rather rapidly rising ground ; 
ynd this the walls of the city are seen with occasional towers, and 
r] + o a . } +] Be ant : | 
marked all the way by their serrated battlements climbing the irregular 
tline of the lls in the boldest fashion Chen crossing over to the 
I Sicie turning round, you see the thickly built city full of 





towers and churches rising far above the turmoil of the crowd below 
»y their number and size, making Verona one 
:4 most striking old cities I know 

Of course no one goes to Verona without thinking of Romeo and 

t I fear, however, that when | was shown the Casa de’ Cappel 
letti, a small inn in a narrow street, and asked to connect it in any 
way for the future with the creation of Shakespeare’s brain, my fancy 
refused to be sufficiently lively to perform the required feat The 

+ ] 


I ple fact is that real relics not ¢ x1Sting, the good people of Verona 


have wisely met the demand which Shakespeare has created, and have 


discovered a tomb for Juliet, and other reminiscences of the fair 


Veronese, which | dare say satisfy very well the majority of travellers. 


\t Verona, as in the other towns through which we passed in 


ily, we were quite astonished at the number of misshapen dwarfs 
that we saw; we could not account for this at first, but I suppose it 
' 


is because children, until they can walk, are tied up in rolls of linen so 


as to deprive them of all power of motion The only wonder is 
ee f these unfortunate childret “ e to walk at all 
IOW any OT these intortunate chidaren ever manag O WalK ala 


In the courts of the houses a Verona there are generally wells, 





with ingeniously contrived arrangements for enabling the occupants 
of the various surrounding houses and balconies to let down their 
ickets for water without themselves going down to the wells. There 
ire guide-ropes to the well from each angle of the courts round which 
e houses are usually built, along which the buckets run, suspended 
rings and held by ropes from the balconies, until they reach the 
ron-work over the well, and then fall perpendicularly down to the 
vater 


| have visited Verona many times, and each visit seems to me to 


ve greater pleasure than the last. I fear I have given but a faint 


idea of the indescribable charm which it has to all who are fond of 


} 


early a There is little which one can compare with the situation 


and surroundings of such cities as Venice and Florence, and yet | 


suppose most travellers would agree with me in reckoning the interest 
of these three towns as not far from equal, and greater in very many 
s than that of any other Italian cities. 


On this first journey we were driven away by bad weather which, 


when it sets in, generally continues for several days, and we left, in 


wardly resolving that no long time should elapse before we returned, 


1 resolution which has been abundantly and often fulfilled — and 


as the waiter at our hotel honestly told us that we should be very 
l ] ; } 


kely to find fine weather at Padua, whither we were next to journey, 

we took his advice, and then, getting into an omnibus contrived to 
hold thirty persons, and I stould say at least twenty feet long, with 
four horses harnessed with long drawn-out traces to increase the 
ilready prodigious length, we were soon at the terminus of the Verona 
and Venice railway. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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PORTLAND, OREGON. 


HE history of brick and terra-cotta in Portland is of a somewhat 

short period, the earlier buildings being of the style and char 
acter peculiarly in vogue on the Pacific coast, — usually a conglomera- 
tion or mixture of stone, brick, cast iron, and galvanized iron, with 
an abundant quantity of the latter for the purpose of decoration; all 
of the buildings, hardly without exception, having a cement plastering 
worked to a smooth surface, sometimes blocked to imitate stone and 
moulded for architraves and belt courses. The primary reason for the 
cementing is to exclude the moisture, which is a very important item 
in this climate, where the heavens weep, with but short intermissions, 
almost eight months in the year; not that there is a large fall in point 
of number of inches, but a continual drizzle, popularly and aptly 
termed Oregon mist. It is only within the last four or five years that 
ornamental brick and terra-cotta have been used in any degree of 
pretence to architecture. 

Although contiguous to a mountainous country, stone is not so 
varied and abundant nor so high in quality as it would seem it should 
be. Clay, therefore, ought, next to wood (which is the king of prod- 
ucts for this section), become the most important building material. 
As yet there has been but a small quantity manufactured for th 
purpose of artistic building material, which might be attributed to the 
scarcity of good clays, but, I think, rather to the heretofore lack of 
demand and probable want of capital. The greater part of face 
and ornamental brick and terra-cotta has been imported, some from 
the Eastern States, and more from California. Not asmall number 
of common brick which, at the same time, if selected, make a hand- 
some face brick, come from Japan. These brick are of a beautiful 
salmon red, larger than the domestic brick, the dimensions being 
two and one fourth by four and three eighths by nine inches, are of a 
good quality, and were obtained at a price that stood competition 
during the busy times. These brick have been used in several prom 


inent buildings, and show off to fine advantage. 





HAMILTON BLOCK, PORTLAND, ORE 
Wu bN Li o A 


The method of construction in brick 
as throughout the country, possibly having an g 
of lime which is made on Puget Sound, and ‘ 
in quality as well as price ; also in the matter of ce t, W 
forms the greater part ol the cargoes ot vessels cor g 
wheat and lumber. One of the peculiar methor 
tion is found in a residence (illustrated ) Phe 


ordinary foundation wall twelve inches thick, a1 


stories eight inches thick, laid with the il | 
that the brick are set on edge This house ha en st 
fifteen years, and stands to-day as well as the da 


The builder claims it to be stronger t 





inches thick in the usual way It has the advanta { 
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at which points are left 





openings for the 


yf air during the dry season, this space being a very 


lampness from the outside, the 


already been mentioned The item of expense, 
twenty-five per cent in the saving of material 
e in labor, also seems an advantage for the ordinary 


ind other light buildings 


| | — = at 
‘ i 
ee L 
‘ hy 
% oo 
ind terra-cotta can be seen in the Hami 
Vhis building is faced with a mottled buff 
ned with white terra-cotta of very ornate 
ind in¢ ective 1ece f arch ( I 
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BYTERIAN BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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¥v 
+ ; ] ING details of the construct ul ul 
THE ART OF BUILD J both of the construction of vaults and of th : 
Yoman masonry. One « re s alog 
T ‘ ry. ‘ T 
AMONG THE ROMANS. tween the rubble of the vaults an f the pier 
Translated from the French of Auguste Choisy by seit ltteeaae. 4 
Artuur J. Ditton. revetment of triangulal 
This os ; 
CHAPTER II. — Conrinven. eect 
nost rig rt 
I ) ot me it ( 
Komans f ¢ 
VAULTS WITH ARMATURES WITH RADIATING dearly bo g ¢ 
ssed i 
JOINTS. ; 
-_— ribs with converging joints were made ordinarily of two kinds of | will later 
brick, one square, of about two (2) ancient feet (a little less than tions o1 t 
than 6.0 centimetres) on the side, the other rectangularandabouttwofeet vith t 





y one halt toot, or 15 centimetres The ribs were built of the re 
tangular brick with an equal spacing of two feet between centres, and wer 
joined together y means of the larger square bricks, as shown 


the following figure (Fig. 18), making, as it were, a cage of ope 


work which may be taken as the best tvpe of the 
urmatures with radiating joints 

Sometimes, though this variation is very rare 
and is more probably the result of carelessness than 
of system, the larger bricks used for bracing, instead 
of following along the same generators of the vault, 
were so placed that they reached quite through the 
ribs they joined (Fig. 19), a doubly vicious arrange- 
ment, because not only was a larger number of bricks 
required to cover the same space as in the first 
urrangement, but it was also more difficult to properly 
lace the filling on account of the narrowness of the 
cells. It is true that a greater stability was assured 
by the greater number of vaults, but as the other 
system gave quite sufficient stability for even the 
largest vaults, and as these armatures were essentially 
only auxiliary works, the Romans would seem to 
have been right in sacrificing this slight increase in 


strength for the more important considerations of 





lightness and economy. 


The system, of which the first type is an example, 


was applied in a remarkable manner in the construc- en 

tion of one of the halls in the palace of the Casars at Rome, which ciple, whi ts completest expr 

is one of the group of buildings near the great circus. I have shown alatin 

the vault in the first plate, and in order to make the general system In the first figure of Plate Il. t I 

of ribs more evident, and to show the relation with the supports, | joined together by the square h 0 


have drawn a series of sections and arrachments which give all the 
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t Komans, to make up for the smallness of their section, replaced 
the arrangement of Fig. 20 by that of Fig. 21 where the arches are 
joined in pairs. 

A rib thus formed of two coupled arches resembles a zone of the 
network of the Palatine. The superiority of this system over the pre- 
ceding one ts evident, the coupling of the arches increasing the whole 
vidth, and thus preventing the danger of deflexion; and it is to be 
found on a large scale in a great number of edifices, among which 
is the Coliseun (Plate Il., Fig. 2.) 

Che figure at the top of Plate II. shows a part of the exterior gal- 
eries of the Amphitheatre ; two contiguous and parallel galleries of 

ost equal opening are shown. One only is built with an armature 
of bricks, the other being built directly on the centring, so that we 
cannot look on the mode of construction we are studying as a method 
systematically followed by the architects of the Coliseum; and, in 


ith, the Coliseum is, from a builder's point of view, a vast summing 


ot the art of building where every method known in ancient days 
sed be it that the vaults have been reconstructed at different 
eriods, be it that its original construction was undertaken by con- 


ractors to whom was given a certain amount of liberty in the choice 


of methods, it is still to be remarked that in different vaults, some- 
Ss in ditterent parts of the same vault, there are to be found most 
videly ditferent ones lhe barrel vaults seem generally to have 
beet ult on engaged ribs whose form and arrangement are suff- 
shown in the draw ng ; but there does not seem to have been 
ibsolute rule either for the distribution nor for the construction of 

he ribs; sometimes they commence at the springing of the vaults, 


es at a much higher level, sometimes their axes coincide with 


} 


irchitectural divisions, sometimes (as in Plate I].) the small arches 
urried on stone pilasters are placed eccentrically in regard to the 
skewbacks which take the thrusts. With but a little thought, the 
t cts ¢ have made the ribs a decorative feature of the vaults ; 





referred these incorrections to the risks attached to the 


otherwise slow lding of these consolidating members, and trusted 
i thick plastering, applied afterwards, for concealing the irregulari- 
s of st ( rhis negligence is common in the major part of 


urmatures which we will later take up; but before going further 
will be better to analyze in a more exact manner the functions of 
armatures we have just described 


(Za be ntinued.) 





% b tacums illustration was crowded out 

of the regular pages devoted to 
streets, ‘* Brick and Marble,” and is 
here inserted. It is referred to at the 
top of the second column on page 198. 


M*: A. H. BOWDITCH and Mr. 
- J. E. Chandler have moved their 
architectural office to 85 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, the former from 131 
Tremont Street, the latter from 9 Park 


street. 


N ESSRS. WARREN & BACON 
4 will dissolve partnership, Mr. 





Warren continuing at his office, g Park 


Street, Boston. 





R WM. Y. PETERS, architect, moves, November 1, from 13 
N 


School Street to 6 Beacon Street. 





>R. VON EMPERGER, of 71 Broadway, New York, announces 
kK some tests of the Melan floor, of six and seven feet span. The 
samples will be manufactured at a yard on 19th Street and North 
River, before November 1, and the exact time of the tests may be ob- 


tained from Mr Von Emperger 
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SANS FERMO MAGGIORE, VERONA 


SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATION TO “BRICK AND MARBLE IN THE MIDDLE AGI 
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KENESETH ISRAEL, BROAD ST. AND MONTGOMERY AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 
H , BRow BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, 
s Brick CoMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 
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W* publish above a panel of white terra-cotta in the residence of 


Col. Wm. E. Rice at Albany, of which Richard Howland 
Hunt of New York is the architect. The work was executed by the 
Excelsior Terra-Cotta Co. of New York. 


FUND of two hundred pounds is being raised by the Royal 

Institute of British Architects for a series of systematic 
tests of brickwork, and this has brought out a number of 
descriptions of isolated tests made at various times and places, 
the last of which is particularly interesting, although it bears not 
so much on the crushing as the tensile strength of good brick- 
work. 

‘The work in question was a part of the Albert Warehouses at 
Liverpool, and was of about fifty years’ standing, consisting of 
hand-made bricks set with ground mortar of Halkyn Mountain 
lime, which is in a high degree hydraulic. 

The brickwork was cut out, top and bottom, twelve feet 
wide, leaving a lintel seven courses deep (about two feet, the 
English brick being much larger than our standard size) and 
two feet wide, the ends being left in the wall. It was heavily 
loaded with no sign of defection. First two courses, and then 
one, were cut off, in order, and the ends cut out leaving a 
twelve-inch bearing on the original mortar bed. 

The brick beam then measured four courses in depth, or 
about fourteen inches, the lower course being stretchers, the 
next headers, the third stretchers, and the fourth headers. A 
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centre load of 9,500 pounds was placed o1 


days with no apparent effect. ‘This load was 


12,923 pounds and was carried about t 
suddenly broke, there being three fractures 


apart in the middle of the lintel. 


) 


ni 


rty 


It is seldom that brickwork is submitted t 
and the test is of value only as showing how 
brickwork may be made. An evenly distr 
have made a more useful test, as indicati 
taining a wall over an iron or steel beam may 


bricks in this wall could not be cleaned by 


wall over and letting the shock shake the mo 
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— still clings t large portion of t 


deep-rooted prejudice 


to a large extent unjust. Be 

process may Nave been fit r 

bad, it does not follow that a ry 

have been steady advances in the dry 
tects outside of Boston, and fu 

into consideration. ot Louis, t Dr 
States, is largely built of dry-press_ bri« 
St. Paul, all with more trying climat t 
of their finest buildings of dry-pre 

brick stronghold ind while we re n 
methods in particular, we woul 

Boston, many of whom can’t now and ne 
the difference between a mud and dry 
must be some enduring quality to entic« 
thousands of dollars, so much hard-he 
much mechanical genius, as we find en 
brick industry. Look at our back ce 


and xx. Are such ponderous and at the 
adjusted machines built for a song? Is 

ventive genius, displayed in their mechan 
turers afford to invest the capital nec 

machines, if the wares they produced wer 
too, take the dry-press brick makers the 
for instance, who have the managemen 


terests of the ten Hydraulic-Press brick 


ary type? Can any one who knows Mr. Ittne1 


a will-o’-the Wisp ? \re not these met 


we could name), with their long experienc: 


with their opportunities to test brick, and 


their brick in one job, their competitors in 


the test of time, an interest that is kee 
the architect himself has forgotten whether 


stone, are not these men, we ask, fully 


on the value of a process of manufacturing as 


comparatively, knows nothing whatever 
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call 


described and illustrated, of which we can only mention a few: 


the 


intending subscribers to the cities to be 


ittention of 


Vicenza, Padua, Venice, Mantua, Cremona, Lodi, Pavia, Milan, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Asti, Monza, Como. 
There are in the original work eighty-seven illustrations remain 
ing. ‘To these we shall add from forty to fifty from photographs. 
This feature is alone enough to repay for subscribing, and we 
would urge placing an order to begin with the November number, 
when a new chapter will start. The interest this work has aroused 
has resulted in a demand for back numbers that has completely 
cleared our stock out, making it impossible to date subscriptions 
bac k iny longer. 

Starting with eleven illustrations in our January issue of 


this year, we have steadily increased the number, and not only 


that, but we have improved the average quality by more careful 


selection. Our last issue contained thirty-seven illustrations. 
Even should we not continue to increase the size of our paper 
nd the number of illustrations, Subscribers can count on this 
is an average ; we do not propose to go backward, and we have 
no intention of standing still. Allowing for a very moderate 
ncrease, our illustrations for 1895 will number five hundred, and 


with original ariticles, correspondence from leading cities, a most 
valuable series of papers on fireproofing and on concrete con- 
struction, to round the volume out, it should be well worth our 


moderate subscription price. 
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Factories: 


Keasbey’s Landing, N. J. 


Branches at 
Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Washington, Toronto. 
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A Department Conducted in the Interests of Building Construction to Prevent Loss 
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FIRE IN MACINTYRE BUILDING. from one article of furniture to another, a1 
the varnished woodwork of the doors and w 
O* Sunday afternoon, June 17, a fire occurred in the eighth floor the flames was so rapid that Mr. Bier was n 
of the MacIntyre Building, No. 874 Broadway, corner of 18th and attempted to get out of the window, but fa 
Street, New York. This building is constructed with a steel skeletor was finally obliged to jump through the gla 
frame and steel beams filled in with hollow tile flat arches and hollow He was very severely rnec 
tile partitions manufactured by the Raritan Hollow and Porous Bricl down-stairs to the telephone office wl 
Company. The fire originated in the studio of Mr. R. Bier on thi there an alarm of fire was sent out. | 
€ aqing t 
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Details are presented 
eighth floor directly opposite the offices of the Raritan Hollow and cago ‘* Masonic Temple” and ++ Reliance 
Porous Brick Company. which thankful acknowledgment is made to Mes 

Mr. Bier was engaged in cleaning some upholstered furniture and Co., also a section through one of 
draperies with benzine in order to destroy moths; and after he had front of the ‘«* Tacoma ” building, — one of the 
cleaned two or three chairs and saturated them pretty thoroughly with —for which we are indebted to Messrs. Holabi 





benzine, there was a sudden explosion and the fire seemed to jump tects. In the «* Tacoma” cast-iron columns and « 
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cents per square foot, and with iron at forty-two cents, which is eight 
cents less than the cost of a sixteen-inch wall at his figure of fifty 
cents per square foot, and only four and one half cents more pet 
square foot than for a twelve-inch wall. Now to this item of thirty- 
seven and one half cents per square foot for twelve-inch work, or fifty 
cents for a sixteen-inch wall, it seems evident some addition must be 
made for plastering, this apparently having been omitted. It would 
not seem wise to apply the mortar directly to the outside wall, unless 
the same were either furred and lathed, or vaulted, as no way has 
been provided to prevent the dampness from penetrating the wall, 

quite an essential consideration. The expense of vaulting need not 
Ye computed, as it appears sufficiently positive that it would greatly 


} 


litference shown between the two methods, to say noth- 


crease the ¢ 
he loss of room used in this construction 
Co fur and lath the cost would be, for furring, three inches wide, 


twelve inches on centres, at $20 per thousand feet, including spikes, 


one half cent per foot; for labor in applying same, at $2.50 per square 
t ne hundred square feet, two and one half cents per toot; and for 
three cents per square foot, which is the cost for suspended 
ceiling, making a total of six cents per square foot; which would bring 
the cost of the twelve-inch wall up to forty-three and one half cents, 
and of the sixteen-inch wall up to fifty-six cents, ready to plaster, 
thus giving the benefit in both cases to the new methods, and in 
neither case is the five-inch or nine-inch loss of room calculated, o1 
expense of land for same or the interest. 

\gain, taking the figures for floors, as given for iron work, con 
crete, and suspended ceiling at forty-three cents per foot, we find 
numerous items missing. In the cost of the timbered floor no 
labor has been provided for putting the flooring in position and 
framing same, furring the ceiling for lathing, or the wire lath for 
same Chis would cost for labor, framing, and putting the floors in 
position, $5 per square, or five cents per foot; furring and labor, as 

} 


etore estimated, 


three cents; and wire lathing at three cents per 


square foot as for suspended ceiling, a total of eleven cents, to which 


idd the four cents, as given for flooring, bringing the cost up to 
hiteen cents per square foot Here is fully twenty-five per cent addi- 


yn to the difference between the old and new methods, really giving 


a fireproof building, in the matter of walls and floors, for an additional 
expense of twenty-eight cents per square foot over that of an in- 
While in this we have diverged slightly from the lines laid down 
e comparison of Mr. Blackall’s and Mr. Cutter’s methods of 
terior walls, we have added to the « xpense ot the terra-cotta blocks, 


he same six inches instead of four inches, but the additional 





expense of the wire lath is in this method dispensed with, and a 


] 


strong, stal le, ind secure wa IS produced without the aid of any 


ign auxiliary strengthener, that appears by its separating the 
fferent courses of brick to take from the strength by effectually 
preventing a tie, except from the mortar. 
We heartily concur with Mr. Blackall «« that this is an attempt 
the right direction,” but many suggestions may be made to geta 
ar better result and at the same time diminish the cost considerably. 
For instance, an eight-inch flat terra-cotta arch could be used at no 
idditional expense, and save the three cents per foot for wire lath, 
ringing the difference to twenty-five cents per square foot over that 
of the common combustible method. 
In both these articles it will be remarked that no notice is taken 
of any differences other than cost, while the many advantages not 


tly pertaining to expense are totally ignored; as, for instance, 


dire¢ 
deafening, drafts, vermin, temperature, durability, strength, insurance, 


et We hope some one will show the money-saving advantage of 


fireproof construction, and eliminate this money difference, which 
really does not exist when dollars and cents are placed opposite each 
advantage, in comparison with the old methods. 


H. H. FERNALD. 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1894. 


For the details of Fireproof Construction see Plates 78 and 79. 
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EMPIRE FIREPROOFING COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR EVER\ 


. .. . Hollow Tiles and Porous Terra-Cotta 


FOR FIREPROOFING BUILDINGS. 


ALSO, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS Of} 


Salt-Glazed Terra-Cotta Wall Coping. 
Manufacturers of HANSEN’S PATENT WEATHER PROTECTING CHIMNEY TOPPINGS. 


Chimney Tops, Flue Linings, Sewer Pipe, Etc. 


Contracts taken for the complete fireproofing of buildings in all parts of the United Stat 


TELEPHONE 553. ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON | CA 


Main Office, corner Wood and 5th Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. Chicago Office, 1303 Monadnock Block 
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proof and will not crack. Made in three colors, Red, Brown and_ Black. 


WILLIAM CONNORS, Manufacturer, Troy, N. Y. 


W. H. GATES, Agent, 30 Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS 
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iH Cement I 
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BERRY & FERCUSON, 


Boston, Mass., Eastern Agents. 
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MORTARS AND CONCRETES. 


\ Department devoted to Advanced Methods of using Cements and Limes in Building Construction. 


OF CONCRETI e concrete should be thoroughly mixed, and wet sufficiently to 
IN ENGI bring ttoa t viscous condition. The moulds should be formed 

f rough spruce stock, rigidly braced, so as not to vibrate when the 

tamping eing done. The concrete should be put in in layers of 

ibout six es thickness, and well tamped, and layer should follow 

ro layer until the mould is filled Such a foundation forms a solid mono- 
ithic ck of great strength and stiffness, and the ease and rapidity 

f ‘ t may be constructed are great points in its favor. 





Uce st wholly, For heavier loads, and in those localities where the supporting 
f S S ’ certain, it is often advisable to increase the rigidity 
ies cle of the concrete by the use of iron. In the great Chicago buildings, 
gy eart t forms thi where the soil supports barely one and one half tons to the foot, these 
ve t ncrete foundations are constructed on a very large scale. 
larg | large rolled beams imbedded in concrete are laid one upon 
gth, the other crossways, and in this way a great concentrated load is 
é s ed over a large area rhe object of the steel beams is to give 
S cient stiffness and resistance to bending to the concrete to enable 
I i istribute ( 

In place of the led beams, a method has been largely used 
V vhich gives the same results at a great saving in cost. This is accom- 
ished by using rods of twisted steel, and imbedding them in the 
) ncrete such a way that if there is any unequal settlement of the 
( soil the iron will prevent any bending and consequent cracking of the 

( yunda 
In an article Mr. F. E. Kidder, the well-known author of the 
Architect’s Handbook,” published in 4rchitecture and Building, a 
g ig scription these twisted steel foundations is given, and is interest- 
‘Concrete, as is well known, offers a great resistance to compres- 
iweregates as its tensile strength averages only about one twenty-fifth 
its strength to resist compression, it has but little transverse 
y gt It has been sufficiently proven, however, that the tensile 
f ng ade equal to the resistance to compression by im- 
lding sted iron bars, bands, or hoops near the bottom of the 
I ! yr in that portion which is in tension. In this way concrete 
made to sustain great transverse loads, and this mode of con- 

5 t is been used quite extensively in California. 
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Telephone, 190 Franklin. 


~NEW YORK AND ROSENDALE CEMENT Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BROOKLYN BRIDCE” BRAND 


ROSENDALE C Warran‘ed Superior 
HYDRAULIC E vi E X: "s meensaaanen, 


STRONCEST, DARKEST, BEST, ALWAYS FRESH. 
USED ON 
New York and Brooklyn Bridge. Washington Bridge, Harlem River. 


WM. C. MORTON, Secretary. 
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( BRAND ROSENDALE CEMENT 


37 to 45 Medford St., Charlestown, 


SNYDER & SONS, 


vctured for important engineering work, such as Sewers, Reservoirs, Heavy Foundation, 


g ent. Over 30,000 barrels of this cement have been used lately, on the new dams, for the Croton 
st ! one barrel was rejected. We respectfully call the attention of Engineers and Architects, 
ind s ple irnished o1 pplication 


HENRY R. BRICHAM, 


5 COENTIES SLIP, NEW YORK CITY, 
GENERAL ACENT. 
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‘In building the footings with steel beams the strength of the 
concrete is practically wasted, while in this method of construction 
it is all utilized. It has been proved that the entire tensile strength 
of the twisted bars can be utilized, and being held continuously along 
their entire length by the concrete, as a screw bolt is held by the nut, 
they neither draw nor stretch, except as the concrete extends with 
them. 

‘« In building concrete footings, a layer of concrete from three to 
six inches thick, made in the proportion of one to three, should first 
be laid, and the iron bars laid on and tamped down into it. Another 
layer of four inches, mixed in the same proportion, should then be 
laid, after which the concrete may be mixed in the proportion of one 
to six. Each layer should be laid before the preceding layer has had 


time to harden, otherwise they may not adhere thoroughly 
TABLE III. 
Proportions and Strength of Concrete Footing ith Twisted Iron 


Tension Bars. 








| s SAFI 
WIDTH OF | THICKNESS | WIDTH OF ono | SIZE OF — SIZ¥ ns = 
3 : LOAD PEI ) z 
FOOTING OF STONE ee SQUARE we UARE 8 
IN FEET. | CONCRETE. OOTINE aa BAR nee AK = 
BARS. FOOT FOO 
Ft. In. | Ft In. Inches Inches. Tons Inches. Ton 
20 3 \ € 7 I 3 
18 4 
rf - I 
14 + 7 I 4 
12 2 4 4 I 4 
if 4 yy 4 
8 2 $ 4 
¢ : 8 ‘ a 








‘* The writer has prepared Table III., giving the strength and pro- 


portions of footings constructed in this way, which he believes to have 


a large margin of safety. Two sizes of bars are given, with the ¢ 
responding safe loads for the footings, the other measurem«e S 
ing to both cases The measurements n the third « tt 
the width of the brick or stone footing resting on the « ret | 
greater the width of this footing in propo 
concrete, the less will be the strain on the tension 1 

‘s Prers. Footings for piers may be built in the 
with two sets of bars laid crossways of ea 1el 
nally. In the case of piers, the corners shou re 
oF 45°. The same size of irs shoul ‘ sed 


wal], whose footings have the same _ proje 


and the dept of the concrete sl e the sam« 
Chis principle may be very advantages 

dation work The thickness of the cor te 

from thirty-six inches to fifteen inches g 

width of the footing is dete: ned 

thickness depends on the 

properly proportioned one t i 

about one hundred and fitty time 

concrete; that is, if the area of iror 

sary strength to the concrete to 

the area of concrete sed in that sect S 


dred and fifty square inches 


square foot, { i loac f ¢ 
would require a concret 
} taf } ‘ 
ana sixteen ncenes Ch 
three inches from the bottom, twe 


DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. 


and of such extraordinary strength, that it will - rmit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, et 


than other well-known Portland Cements, an 
volume and not liable to crack. 


8,000 barrels have been used in the founda 


It is very finely ground, always unift nd reliable, 
luce the most durable work. It inalterable in 
tions of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, ar 


also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washingtor 


Pamphlet with directions for its employment, test 


HAM & CARTER, 
560 ALBany Street, BOSTON. 





ztmoniais and tests, sent on application 
E. THIELE ; 
78 Wituiam Street, NEW Y‘ 
Sole Agent I ted State 


ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION COMPANY (Incorporated) 


——_-——— CONCRETE ENGINEERS 
FIREPROOF FLOORS (Ransome System). 


For Public Buildings, Hospitals, Schoolhouses, Office Buildings, Warehouses, Breweries 
Stables, and Dwellings. 7 
Contracts taken for all work in Portland Cement Concrete. 


Iz PEARL S’TREE, 


Foundations, Bridge Pier Eng I Reta \ 
Sidewalks and Sidewalk Lights (1 I 
Best Materials a Highest Skilled W 


BOSTON. 
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Fastest fine grinder known. 


Sturtevant Patent Vertical Mil! has no rival for reducing Plaster, Paints, 
Chemicals, Carbons, Talc, Soapstone, Slate, Barytes and like 
materials, 30” Mill Costing but $400, grinds to fine powder from 1 to 4 tons per hour 
No foundations, no screens, no noise, no dust, Remember that for $400 you have : 
machine that is ready to run and that will keep running longer without repairs 


than any other fine grinder. Send for special circular. 


Made of Blocks of Rock Emery set in Metal, making the 


hardest and most cutting millstone ever built, and not expensive 


RAPID — because Rock Emery has no equal for cutting qualities. ECONOMI 
EXPERIMENT — because many large manufacturers in your own line already use and indorse them, and 


Sturtevant Rock Emery Mills 


- = AND PATENT - - 
TRADE 


ROCK EMERY MILLSTONES. 





FIT ANY MILI 








FRAME. 
A Customer Writes: 
We can grin from, 70, to 75 Loui r 
Emery Stone This is from 10 to 15 bt more per 
grind Since May 3 have dressed these t twice Ordi y Stones we 
days Rock I ery Stones save us Sever lar er wee 
\I.— because Rock Emery is the most durable grinding surface kr ! NO 
d hundreds in use for other purpose 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND REFERENCES. 


STURTEVANT MILL COMPANY, 70 KILBY ST., BOSTON. 
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prices, alleging that the cement as ordinarily burnt, if ground to the 
degree of fineness required, would not come up to the weight required 


per struck bushel, and that in consequence of the extra burning pro- 











ti ur é 1 Vv pape! on ce ent anda . 
. : ducing a harder material to grind, much unnecessary expense would 
KK ely ondering how : 
, is e entailed upon them Che cement was eventually supplied by the 
si irticies which ten to : ae . 3 <r 
mice . Burham Company at theordinary market price, and although passing 
ul por \merican industry ' , ; 
: the test for fineness, never came quite up to the standard required in 
I é s sult ul ersed to 
: , % 
the weight per struck bushel. 
In M r. o el ape! r August 2% : ; , . : ‘ 
‘* In contrast to this may be mentioned the recent experience of 
\ 
the writer with the Coplay Cement Manufacturing Company in supply- 
r t e work 1 ] ) ] } } i i 
ing the Saylors American Portland cement under a contract in which 
j v The S t eing aone " 5 3 
the test for fineness only required ig » ceme 
and cements of American he test for fineness only required that eighty per cent of the cement 
fore reaching the standart should pass through a sieve with twenty-five hundred meshes per 
i s the water Che writer is square inch, that the weight of the struck bushel should not be less 
t the | da St Ss in ' 1 . 
s cnbeaadlanios than one hundred and ten pounds, and that the tensile strength pe 
I ) ‘ nor s ' . . 1 
;  aaeeioes square inch at the end of seven days should be two hundred and fifty 
T ( I il . - ” 
ounds; or in other words, a lower standard of fineness and weight 
tl n the contract above alluded to, which was filled by the Burham 
: Compan When this American Portland cement was supplied on 
‘ e work, it was found to exceed considerably the requirements of the 
three tests, averaging over one hundred and twenty pounds per struck 
mac d 
-— +] ishel, r two hundred and fifty pounds per square inch in tensile 
. strength, and over ninety per cent passing through a sieve containing 
' twenty-five hundred meshes to the square inch 
Ta i idl 
[It will be seen by the above account that as far back as 1877, 
g N ; ; 
re practically any German cements were sent to this country, the 
: B Coplay Cement Company was making Portland cement that would 
} 9C 1G ( ' . ’ 
the strictest specifications then in use; and as the standard of ex- 
S aC ince 
_ , lency advanced in Germany under careful investigation, so it ad- 
é Danis 
‘i vanced in the works located in Lehigh County, Pa., until last fall 
when Messrs. Cope & Stewardson of this city placed plans and speci- 
fications on the market for a large build ng to be erected at roth and 
\ SO a i _-. » * . . — ‘ 
Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, the specifications calling for a concrete 
VV y i \ { t . . ; . - . . - 
foundation made with a Portland cement of either American or foreign 
ma Tat e that would show a fineness of 
ye thes S 
I to pass a sieve with 5,8 meshes per square inch. 
S the é i i 
‘ 5 I 
’ g é 
; , ai 5 4 
sty . sho \ tensile strength of 
1 tens 45 s eat n 7 days, 1 inch briquette 
ar ( ounds ( I ‘ 
é 125 3 sand 7 I 
i y ; 2 . I 
Vi hei Portland C t 
annneimer ortian ement. 
I f s Ww tandard quart re ubove the “This brand of Portland Cement was found especially qualified 
‘ for the purpose of concrete casting on account of its perfect uniformity, 
CLIFFORD RICHARDSON intensive fineness, progressive induration after the first setting, and 
Inspector of Asphalt and Cements, of its great tensile and crushing strength.” 
Engineer Dept., Washington, D. ¢ Vide Report of CARL A. TRIK, 
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The Coplay Cement Company was the only bidder on the nicely fitted up laboratories where the manufacture 1 
cement, and we were informed bythe contractors, Messrs. F. M. Harris in all its stages (which he saw at Coplay), a lot of 
& Co., of Philadelphia, that they could not get an importer of a little or no care being taken to insure a perfect mixing or 
German brand to guarantee his cement to meet these specifications for the composition. Crossing over the channel to the Societe A 
fineness. Five thousand barrels of ‘+ Saylors American Port- des Ciments Francais works at Boulogne-Ser-Mer, Frat i 
land cement ” were used on this work, all of which successfully passed the great German works of F. O. Alsen & Co., H. Mar & Co 
the tests. Cases of this kind and the one Mr. Mc¢ lay citesin his paper Dyckerhoff & Son, and not until arriving at the Aalborg | 
are of frequent occurrence. The St. Louis Water Works has used Cement Works at Aalborg, Den., would he find anything that w 
large quantities of the best known German cements and some Ameri- surpass what he saw in the Coplay region lhe wor t 4 rg 
can Portlands for several years passed, but this year the specifications are as near perfect and make as near a perfect Portlan 
call exclusively for cement of American make, with the same _ require- consummated skill and experience of the leading mists g 
ments as they previously had when they used foreign cement, and it of Europe can produce. A mill of the same descript 
is well known that they had plenty of bidders, the contract being tion of a few American labor-saving appliar 
awarded to one of the works in Lehigh County, Pa. at Coplay, Pa., by the Coplay Cement Compa 

If Mr. Tucker, or any other party who is willing to investigate their already large plant 
American Portland cement, will take a trip to Coplay, Lehigh County, Anybody at all conversant with t] ree 
Pa., he will find a mill making Portland cement precisely as it is made the leading works in Germany and America k 
in all the leading factories in Germany ; in fact, he would not have to remarks that he has either never seen ent 
go very far from Coplay to find several such works, some of which or else when in the mills did not know y 
have placed tons and tons of their product in the most important facturing to see the process of making 
engineering structures built in this country during the past fifteen or unfortunately very few of the readers of Mr. J 
twenty years ; and after making this trip, if he would then visit many examined the mode of manufacture in | 
of the leading works in England, ne would find, instead of the well- not to any large extent made careful 
built buildings, the most improved labor-saving machinery, and the product of the American and that of the for 


ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT. 


WARRANTED EQUAL TO ANY AND SUPERIOR TO MOST OF THE FOREIGN BRANDS. 








OFFICIAL TESTS, Nos. 3567 and 3568, made by the DEPARTMENT OF DOCKS, New York, March 31, 1894, being part of contract N 464 for 8 arre 
TENSILE STRENGTH, 7 days, neat cement ‘ ; ; 622 Ibs 
= - 7 days, 2 parts sand to 1 of cement . 332 lbs 
Parts steamed and boiled ; ; ; Satisfactory 
All our product is of the first quality, and is the only American Portland Cement that meets the requirements of the U. S. Government and the New Y Depart 


ment of Docks We make no second grade or so-called improved cement. 


ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY, i43 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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preferring the German or the Danish or the French or any other for- 


eign brand? But every consumer knows and every manufacturer 


knows that we don't go into the open market and buy American Port- 
lands when important work is to be done. We use it only when it is 
furnished direct and with special care ; and when the writer says that 


the American brands have a long road to travel, he means precisely 


that the uncertainty has been caused perhaps by more or less unfor- 


tunate experiences ; but surely, reputable journals who desire to repre- 


sent both sides of an argument will publish the consumers’ side as 
well as the manufacturers’. The readers of these articles are intelli- 
gent people, and they know that American cement of the highest 


iality is produced and that they can buy it, but they are not going 
to do it without taking proper precautions. 

Manufacturers who are as careful as Messrs. Manske & Co. or 
Messrs. Dyckerhotf & Co. and others to send out cement only of 
excellent quality need not fear for the future, because we believe that 
the American cement will always be preferred, all conditions being 
equal. A specimen of an imported cement was recently taken at 
random from a number of barrels furnished to a certain contractor, 
ind at the end of twenty-four days the testing machine failed to break 


a one-inch square section at one thousand pounds. When American 


cements are produced of such uniformity that the consumer may be 


tain of its work, then the criticism of domestic cements will cease : 


ut while there is danger of irregularity in any particular brand, that 
articular brand is going to be used with caution. No one is more 
interested in the American cements or desires to see them succeed 


more than the writer, and when he is assured that the results achieved 


t se of rands of American cement taken as they come will 
e as satisfactory as those obtained with foreign brands, the writer, as 
S r, is ready to give the American brand a wide preference. 


Ross F. Tucker. 


4 CORRECTION. 


- the July number an article on Mortar Colors contained the state- 
ment that i g ** hematite red” it was necessary to allow fifty 
or sixty pounds to a thousand brick. Mr. F. DeW. Smyth, the 
treasurer of the Clinton Metallic Paint Company, who manufacture 
is brand, writes us that this is too liberal an allowance, and that 


actual amount needed is never over forty-five pounds, and if 
roperly used thirty-five pounds should suffice In recognition of the 
tull strength of this color, we make the correction 
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THE MASON CONTRACTOR. 


A Department conducted in the interests of the Builder, and the Contractor for Br 





INTRODUCTION. 


T is our purpose, in establishing this regular department, to en- 

deavor to make it of great practical value to thousands of contractors 
and builders, particularly in the matter of designs for all decorative 
features of buildings, such as cornices, chimney-tops, belt courses, 


arches, panels, etc., etc., showing these by drawings that will be a 


sufficient guide for the execution of the work. It is not our purpose 
to supplant the architect in any way. We believe that no building 


should be done without his professional service ; yet we recognize that 


there are thousands of the smaller towns where, at the present time, 
his services are not available except for the most important work, in 
which case an architect in some city, perhaps far distant, is engaged 


In these towns a builder must also be architect; and while the 


gen 


eral plan and design of the building are worked out in consultation 


with the owner, the builder is thrown upon his own resources for the 


To be 


establishing this department. 


designs of details. of assistance in this is the chief aim in 


In it we shall publish a large number 


of designs for such details, and also some designs for entire buildings 
of the smaller and more common type, particularly cottages, stores, 


and schoolhouses. We shall endeavor to make the department, also, 


ullaln 


a bureau of information on subjects connected with practical | 


and, as we have a large staff of competent writers in all parts of the 


country, we feel certain we can answer any reasonable question. This 
staff is composed almost entirely of men engaged in actual contract 
ing, who hold themselves ready to write upon any special subject fo1 


solicit a trial sub 


We 


scription from every builder, and would also be glad to receive sug 


which they think their experience fits them. 


gestions for the improvement of this part of THE BRICKBUILDER. 


CORNICES OF PRESSED AND ORNAMENTAL BRICK 


PT*HE two cornices here illustrated by isometric view are best exe 


cuted in smooth, regular brick, of even color, for two reasons 


first, they should be laid evenly, which is impossible with brick of 


untrue shape and varying size; and second, the details are so small 


in scale that all difference in local coloring should be avoided. It is 
a mistake to execute decorative brickwork in strongly mottled o1 
variegated brick. In this work the design is brought out by light and 
shade. A course is projected an inch in order to produce a horizontal 
line by the shadow it casts. A row of dentils counts only when the 
projecting faces are in full light, the reveals in full shadow. A piece 
of decorative brickwork needs the strongest sunlight from the right 


direction to overpower even moderate differences in the color of the 


brick ; 


with and destroys the light and shade effect. 


but when seen in ordinary light, difference in color competes 
For example, in a 
dentil course certain projecting bricks may be dark, recessed bricks 


light, the difference being greater than the lightand shade. The one 


neutralizes the other, and there is a break in the course. Occasional 


breaks may in some instances lend 


charm to detail, just as in some of the 


hand has put in, here and there, a bit 


of color in contrast to the 


scheme to break the monotony, 


the danger of discord is far greater 





colored marble work of Italy a master 


general 


but 


than the danger of monotony. But 
to return to our subject. 
The small cornice may be used 


for a brick porch, a bay-window, or 








some portion of a building which needs small cornice 
be used for a belt course, in which case it would or 
courses, or about a foot Taking a brick 2% x 8# x 44 at $25 
the ornamental brick, Ittner’s 33. for instance, at eight c 
stock tor tl or 
would cost ( th 
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these figures the stock will cost very close t g 
foot, in first-quality red pressed brick, the face orl 
being estimated For the five-inch course a ‘ 
could be substituted, as, for example, t 
+4! . ' > ‘ 
catalogue, II 12%, 23, 224, 2G 1 
GEOMETRICAL PATTER) | | CKWO! 
\MERICAN BOND O 
= Vaiue Of DIricth isa iterial for i nt 
with geometrical designs has en recognize 
uuilding period and country Italy, Spain, Fr 
beautiful examples of such work, while m f the more 
in England depends to a considerable deg: ( he é 
effect of diaper patterns In this series of ar es tne 
to present a number ot patterns, from les the 
plex, in each of the principal bonds us« n brickwork, and to ¢ 
number of examples for their use, in a varie yf wavs 
The simplest and most common bot s the so-c \ 
ican,” consisting of courses of stretchers, evenly breaking 
is not properly a bond, though it is called so, a t de 
tal tie n brick . 2 saci ae 
metal ties Of! pon ricks set dlagonally across the wal ( 
fitting into a V cut out of the backs of the front brick at 
formed with it are not so interesting as those of the other bonds 
there are many instances where it can be used to advantag d 
of these will be pointed out in these articles 
To get any effect whatever with this bond it is ¢ i it 
colors of brick must be used, as the mortar joints give no charac 
the work. In fact for any effect in diaper patterns two ar 
times three colors are necessary These need not be 
ing colors, and often it is best they should not be: two shades o 
color are sufficient, or even two features of identical color \ 
red smoothly pressed brick with a dark red brick a very little ro 
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THE 


in texture will give the most pronounced contrast. A red and black, 
a red and buff, a red and gray, will all make good combinations, 
especially in common brick. 

On the opposite page are grouped a number of the simpler pat- 
terns, good for +‘all over” designs as they are called, that is, for 
unlimited surfaces. 

Fig. 1 is one of the simplest courses of one color alternating 
with courses made up of brick of both colors, these being laid alter- 
nately in the course. In Fig. 2 this is varied slightly by laying two 
dark and a light in a course, repeating this, and placing the light in 
one course to bond with the two dark brick in the course below. 
Fig. 3 shows a still further variation obtained by laying three dark 
and one light, placing the light to bond with the first two dark of the 
course below. 

In Figs. 4 and 5 are shown two motives that cover a surface with 
alternating bands or stripes. These canalso be used alone as they are 
shown in the plate, for low walls. 

Fig. 6 is a pattern that should be used with considerable discrimi- 
nation, as it is not likely to fit the majority of places. The same can 
be said to a lesser degree of Figs. 7 and 8. 

Figs. 9, 10, and 11 show similar motives and variations to Figs. 
1, 2, and 3, and are best confined to small! surfaces as illustrated in 
examples a little further. 

In Fig. 12 we come to the simplest form of the diamond diaper 
pattern. This pattern is capable of almost endless variations in 
treatment, depending upon the sizes of the diamonds and the further 
treatment of these in point of detail. 

Fig. 13 is another band pattern, based upon the diamond motive, 
as will be seen by examination. 

One of the most appropriate uses for patterns of this class is found 
in the construction of enclosure walls. These walls may be divided 
into sections, with brick posts or buttresses to stiffen them, but they 
are better built hollow, and tied with the clever device known as 

Morse’s Patent Wall Tie, a heavy wire, so looped at either end as to 
get a secure hold in the mortar. A salt glazed coping should be 
placed on the top, and then to finish give some flowing vine a 
chance to climb it here and there. For this work, cheap cull brick 
could be bought, sorted, and laid. It would need only two or three 


good examples to create, in almost any locality, an entirely new line 


gee Sag" “22 





of mason contractors’ work. As an instance, two applications of the 
diamond diaper pattern are here given. They are formed of dia- 
monds of the same size, and each has the centre marked. Beyond 
the difference in these centres the single dark brick in the centre of 
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the second a diamond higher 


border, —a necessary factor in all over 
of these ¢ 


ing in the Avenue des Gobelins, 


do the work in the structure. 
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these designs are given. Ina we have : 


shown in Fig. 11; 6 shows the 


is this motive reversed, the lig] 


In the nextissue‘another full-page p! 


will be published, with several examples of t 
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FACTORY 


construction of large fac 
are usually built of good common red 
white mortar, giving 
This class of brickwork, i 


most expensive 


the plainest, most utilitarian building. 


publication in our next issue. 





each diamond is all that makes the difference between them, al 


and possesses no strongly 


esigns is taken fron 
There 
France, brickwork in this bond, and only a single bri 
largely used as a filling, or curtain wall for iron or even fram 


ings, the brickwork being laid between the iron or wooden 


\s examples of brickwork serving this purpose, 


common 
> dark 


These small motives can be used also for 


CORNI 


brickwork 





a terra-cotta coping ; 
courses are carefully laid in cement mortar with a coating 


spread over the top, the tin or terra-cotta may be dispensed wit! 


Such a cornice will lend dignity and architectural « 
We would like to 


submit same 


readers estimate the cost of laying this cornice 
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\ Department devoted to the Market Side of Clay Production. 














EXPORTS AND IMPORTS his summary is especially interesting in pointing to the de- 
crease in these imports, for the reason that they suggest a hopeful 
7 
_ . ae eee finale as to the ultimate amount of labor and research expended upon 
rs ee nae r own home discoveries and possibilities in clay and kaolin mines. 
tl { I iS LD irt- : : 
5 s subjects 
ng Kaolin, In july, amounts l RICK manufacturers, having stock in two colors, can use, to good 
$4 against 5 tons, or $41,571 advantage, the material on the preceding two pages, by placing 
1 year ag e present year’s values, to date of this number in the hands of local architects and builders, calling at 
it $ ure yn at the same time to the shades they manufacture 
$ rres ‘ 
I LOCAL ADVERTISING. 
ry | 
- 5 : \ SERIES OF SUGGESTIONS FOR THE AVERAGE BRICKMAKER 
it you are making only the ordinary grade of common brick and 
‘ . t yea wr 34 ort have no wagons painted with your name, a stock of inexpensive 
\ t &2 cards can be laid in and if carefully used last a long while and doa 
st T n the s ( great deal of good These placards can be printed or even stencilled 
: cloth or some cheap paper board, such asa white surface straw- 
oard hey can be fastened to the side of the wagon, or inserted 
p : { t year I ent 5 1 split stick, which can be poked down among the bricks; this 
: 3 igainst $59,09 latter way is much the better. People will notice it, perhaps talk 
9 5 ist ibout it, and little orders that count in the long run will come your 
gainst 85 tons, or way to more than pay for it. As an instance of taking advantage of 
» date « such things as a dump cart of dirt for advertising, that past master in 
$214 worth, as mpat the art of theatrical advertising, Mr. B. F. Keith, may be mentioned 
: Ir. Keith originated and has made a fortune out of the continuous 
ve I 5 tons of performance vaudeville entertainment. He owns theatres in New 
: 5 t York, Philadelphia, Providence, and Boston. Here he has built un- 
questionably the finest theatre of America. Long before the public 
t clays it egan to realize what was really going on, thousands of dump-cart 
! il irs, that loads of dirt were hauled out of the very heart of Boston’s retail section, 
4 ome interest through streets packed with people. Each cart bore a placard, stuck 
nthe dirt, reading, «* Excavated from the site of Keith’s new theatre.” 
United Stat iring the Wagons ordinarily painted and lettered would have passed unnoticed 
‘ 220 tons t imong the thousands of similar ones,” but these rough tipcarts with 
$635,368 worth in the their unique banner made people notice them. This was the begin- 
ne ning of a series of most clever advertisements culminating in a grand 
r. for w tist pening, since which the new theatre has been full day after day. 
r ea mont th its « iris rhis idea of placarding is not new, only the particular way of doing 
follows ily, 189 it is novel. The cheapest, simplest way of doing it was the best, and 
$41.8 gainst 4,488 yet it was the least common. 
: é ! I \ugust s 
5 ‘ > or 5 ) Or 375.9013 
‘ s ¢ laine | [ might pay to send your copy to some mason contractor, who may 
. % cia ae, Sree ss ee ae a have on hand a job to which the factory cornice on the preceding 
. oo ale a a ; No would apply. It would count the way all such little business courtesies 
a iad on ani yy count, and enterprising men are always on the lookout for chances to 
) > gains },1 
$ { 5 } tor 
‘ . a ' EY ry, 4,682 HE cornices of ornamental brick on page 213 can be built sub 
r gainst ' r $61.602. in February. 1802 stantially like the designs, from the stock of any manufacture! 
. " $44 gainst 7.659 tons, or $60,216, for who has a line of patterns that he makes, and those who are so situ- 
, Se 12, against 7.509 tons, or ited can use this issue to advantage by sending copies marked, with 
‘ os tons, or $58,252, against a letter quoting price, to some of the leading builders in their local- 
- 5 9 I s Ss. sf June, 1893 les 
ecor shows falling off the fiscal year ot 
< st fiscal year of $43.87 A com ESIGNS and details for eight $2,000 brick houses in our special 


. 1 ' : lo) > nu > ry > ~ i - . - 
th $< ' se 4 wverage of the twelve months preceding double number. Price per copy, postpaid, 50 cents. 





